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“Brethren, Pray for. Us’’ 


HIS REQUEST Of Paul to the Thessa- 
lonians (I Thess. 4:25) is also made 
in his letter to the Colossians (Ch. 
4:3) where he says, “praying also 
for us, that God would open unto us a door of 
utterance to speak the mystery of Christ, for 
which I am also in bonds”. 

We hereby make a similar request of the 
Church in the “sending lands’? for the mis- 
sionaries and national church leaders in Korea. 

‘In a recent letter the Editor’s son who is an 

assistant minister in a large city church, says: 
“‘There is a widespread belief that is current 
through out our denomination that. further 
financial help to the support of missions in 

Korea is useless, due to the trouble that has 

‘come upon the Christian brethren there. A- 

long with this, unconsciously, there has crept in 

a negligence in interest and intercession on the 

part of our church on behalf of the Korean 

Church. This should be corrected if at all pos- 

sible. My advice is that every missionary re- 

gardless of the views he holds of the situation, 
appeal to every and all church connections he 
has in America, to renew interest and prayer 
for Korea, with special note to pastors of our 
churches here at home to allow this appeal to 
come to the people of their congregations. 

There is no doubt in my mind that if this were 

done, great fruitage and blessing would be 

the result. Would it be too much to ask 
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whether such an appeal could be made 


through the Korea Mission Field both to the 
home church and to the missionaries them- 
selves.” 

Here then is a call to prayer that is chal- 
lenging and Scriptural. There is much that 


friends of Korea in this crisis cannot do but — 


there is no moratorium on prayer. As for 
the missionaries in Korea many are meeting 
in groups in their Stations for a daily prayer 


‘meeting and one Station at least has done so 
In one missionary’s 
home, from 15 to 25 Koreans assemble every > 


for over two years. 


morning at six o’clock for prayer and this has 
been going on for months. 


Other exhortations to prayer are as follows: | 


“Continue in prayer” (Col. 4:2); “Pray with- 
out ceasing” (I Thess. 5:17); “Pray one for 
another” (Jas. 5:16), and, “I will therefore 
that men pray everwhere”. (I Tim. 2:8) Not 


only the situation in Korea but the world — 


situation is a challenge to Christians every- 
where fo pray. 

Pray that the Korean Church may have 
liberty to worship, to select its own spiritual 
leaders, to meet in Bible institutes and semi- 
naries for the study of the word, to organize 
its life and work without being required to 
do anything that violates the Christian con- 
science. 


Ups and Downs in the East District 


GEO. H. WINN 


northern boundary of my eastern dis- 
trict started running trains this past 
summer and so on my first trip in 
September I decided to see what it was like 
and went into the district lying to the north. 
By train we got to our destination so easily 
‘and rapidly that in comparison to my first trip 
it seemed as if we had but to say “presto” and 
we had arrived. 
Stopping at Grindstone Village I found a 
room all swept and garnished for me, and 
since the man at whose house I had usually 
stayed had moved away it was with relief that 
I found that without any search for an abiding 
place I could turn at once to my calling. I 
found one family on the verge of starvation. 
The man of the household has evidently con- 
tracted tuberculosis and because of his failing 
health income has dropped to nothing. They 
_had not eaten a real meal for four days. It 
was a privilege to be able to help them a little. 
In the next household I found that the love- 
ly young daughter had just died from periton- 
itis. For her operation there is a debt of Yen 
600, the only means of paying which is the 
sale of the home after which I do not know 
_what they can do. Such things we meet with 
almost daily in the Orient. I tried to give 
words of comfort but indeed wished I could 
ease the burden. 
As I went along the road to the next group 
I could not but note the terrible devastation 
wrought by drought. Where irrigation was 
possible crops are good but burnt to nothing 
everywhere else. This is generally conceded 
to be the worst drought in Korea in the mem- 
ory of the present generation and in Japan it 
is stated to be the worst in 170 years. I could 
not but wonder what the terrible consequences 
of three and a half years of drought would 
mean ! 
That night I slept in the home of a man 
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whose life has been a failure as far as witness 
ing the good confession is concerned though 
he still seems to cling to his own faith. Of 
ten children all but three have died and those 
who remain are no special aid to his faith. 
The only active Christian among his children 
was recently run over and killed by a train. 
The old man feels he is near his end, as he is 
so weak and when we parted he said ‘We will 
probably not meet again” to which I replied 
“no we will meet yonder if not here.”’ 

At that place a long-trusted church leader 
and his son had both to be put under discipline 
because being in bad financial straits they reg- 
istered some church land in their names and — 
sold it. It was asorrow and disappointment 
but such is life. Ina year like this one can 
not see how, much as they desire to do so, 
they can have any hope of seeing that things 
are made right. 

From there we took our way up through the 
western entrance of the Dragon Gate Moun- 
tains. Here we found crops in much better 
shape and water still running in some of the 
brooks. The mountains being well wooded 
the water has been held in reserves through 
all these months. A new auto road is being 

carved on the sides of these mountains in 
graceful loops and hairpin turns, which will 
make a wonderful scenic drive when it is com- 
pleted. All day we walked through the beau- 
tiful hills, our pleasure greatly increased by 
the wonderful autumn sunshine. Though the 
people were so longing for rain it would be 
nigh impossible to imagine more wonderful 
weather for itinerating than I had on this 


whole trip. By the time the shadow began 


to lengthen we were welcomed at the home 
of a forward looking young man, a graduate 
of a university in Japan. It is not often that 
such youths are found stooping to be simple 
farmers again, but he wants to make his 
home a: model home and to show how to 
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bring up his family in the right way and so, 
though his wife has died he does not expect 
fo marry again now but wants to raise his 
three children properly. He has decided to 
Bive them a balanced diet and so keeps 
chickens for the eggs and meat. He also serv- 
ed us carrots and tomatoes which he raised. 
[ think this was the very first time I have 
been served carrots in a Korean home as they 
Jo not usually raise them. 

The next day I decided to visit a Methodist 
church at Barley-ville. It was a beautiful 
walk of about three hours and the setting of 
the village is truly charming with high rugged 
peaks completely surrounding a plateau with 
the river entering and departing by narrow 
panyon-like openings. Enroute I discovered 
a place where an asbestos mine has been 
started. Mill and mining works are in most 
prosperous condition. It is the first time I 
have seen asbestos mined-and I found it 
fascinating to watch. The Korean name for 
asbestos is ‘‘rock-wool’’ My reason for coming 
to the village was to call on a friend whom I 
was able to help through an operation at the 
hospital. He had a fallen stomach, so that 
the pylorus was so high up that food could 
not pass into the duodenum and he was just 
wasting away, but the doctors cut the pylorus 
away and put it at the lowest level and now 
he can again eat and live and work, and has 
been one of the most profoundly grateful folk 
[ have ever seen. I told him that the best 
way to show his gratitute was by being a true 
Christian and so I desired to help him in his 
faith. I found that both he and his elder 
orother are now attending church but the 
families had not yet come out, sol was very 
lad to urge that all accept Christ. We had 
an interesting visit of about three hours and 
the aged father, an oldstyle Korean, was 
sreatly surprised that the foreigner would 
walk all those miles to see his son. That 
Methodist group has had a unique history. 
[The grand old man of this church just died 
at 83 years after a full life given to the cause. 
Though never ordained he was one of the 
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great church leaders. Dr. Cram of the 
Southern Methodist Board cf Foreign Mis- 
sions who used to work in Korea said’ that if 
he had done nothing more than to lead and 
train this one man he would have felt his years 
here well worth while. Through this one 
man’s influence, hundreds, possibly even thou- 
sands of people have been saved. His in- 
fluence extended through all the middle east- 
ern section of Korea. He loved the national 
flower and sent thousands of these bushes all 
over the land. He was of the nobility and his 
name meant Ten Million Southern Palaces. A 
near relative of his has also been well known 
in the Presbyterian church. 

The next day was another long day of 
tramping to the Place of Learning. It was 
again largely over wooded mountains. We 
crossed five high passes and two minor ones 
before we finally came to an auto road built 
to carry trees to the river, so that untouched 
regions are now feeling the touch of the axe. 
Those passes are the reason for our title this 
month. 

At that group we found the young men am- 
bitious and doing things. They have renovat- 
ed the church inside and out. All the outside 
was cared for by a family which has just losta 
young daughter who loved the church. Per- 
haps it was in her memory that they have 
done this labor of love. I baptized her just 
last winter. Spending Sunday here I estab- 
lished the mother as a deaconess. 

From there we were ferried across the river 
and came to the little church of Three Peaks 
where I found our host had just been straight- 
ening up his house and repairing cracks and 
now the women were repapering, while he 
was attending to a dilapidated door of the 
women’s quarters. I decided to help but put 
too much pressure on the saw and it broke n 
to ten different pieces being a homemade af- 
fair of strap iron with teeth filed into it and 
“alas it had been borrowed” at that, sol fear 
my helping was much like the way we some-~ 
times attempt to help the Lord in His work. 
The lady of that home rules the family, father, 
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two strapping sons, and daughters-in-law and 
grand-children. She is very firm and decided, 
her decisions always decide !—and all take it 
asa matter of course. After evening service 
she brought in a whole sheaf of soy beans to 
be shelled so we all sat on the floor and had a 
congenial time shelling beans, and as some 
were for my breakfast I did my share and the 
beans were soon shelled. in a very politic 
way a young boy of about 14 was introduced 
and I was told I cou!d have him for keeps, but 
I had to explain that we already had enough. 
Next morning it was again urged upon me, as 
famine conditions made the feeding of just 
the one more too much. Just how many chil- 
dren we could have had to raise in Korea I 
would fear to state. 

As we neared our Dragon Ford church I 
stepped aside to see how the field of the two 
elders of the group had fared. That of the 
elder above, nearer the water source had a 
wonderful crop, but the elder whose ground 
was so far that no water reached it had but 


possibly one sack of rice in all—but even that, 
I noted that the shade 


was better than none. 
of trees kept the rice from burning and there 
a little grain was found while that outside the 
shade was burnt to nothing. When I con- 
gratulated the former elder’s wife on the good 
crop she said “Do you know what it meant? 
It meant carrying water day and night” “Well, 
aren’t you glad you did it?” With a broad 
grin she assented. 

We closed our trip at Double Waters where 
they were making great preparations for the 
next day was to bea holiday and special bread 
was being made, which I sampled freely. 
Some was made with beans, some with chest- 
nuts, some with dates. Strange to say though 
a terrible year for crops, some of the fruits 


Some Aspects of Missionary Work 


1. A tremendous shifting of the missionary force is 
talking place to-day from Asia towards Africa. The 
number of missions, of native workers, native Chris- 
tians and mission stations has increased in Africa,to an 
astonishing degree in comparison with the other 
spheres. [tis here that the greatest missionary pos- 
sibilities seem at present to lie, and therefore also 
the greatest missionary tasks. 
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have been extra bountiful as if nature were 
trying to compensate. Never have I seen such 
wonderfully-laden Korean date trees of such — 
size ; wild fruit on the mountains is exceeding- 
ly plentiful. I was given a room filled with 
cotton loose and in gunnysacks but by piling it 
up I managed to find room to spread my 
blankets and decided if necessary I could have | 
plenty under and over me too. While waiting 
for supper a little child of seven came to see” 
me and sank down in the whiteness, so I buri- 
ed her in the cotton which she thought a great” 
joke. But we could talk only by signs and 
smiles for she is deaf. Her twin sister died — 
of scarlet fever and she is left without hearing. © 
She used to be much afraid of me but by 
giving her a picture or a cookie I have coaxed 
her out of her fears and this time to my sur-— 
prise she ran out to meet me and took my” 
bundle and brought me to the house with the > 
air of a conqueror, whereas IJ felt that I had 
conquered. “| 

While that was going on right across the 
way there was tragedy. A Christian mother’s 
newly born twins had just died. Next morn- 
ing I went to offer a prayer and found the 
mother up and around with an expression of 
sorrow and suffering. At another home where 
I went to congratulate them on the arrival of 
a little one a couple of days before, I found 
the mother mopping the floors. These moth- 
ers seem to be so able to endure hardness and 
it is a blessing as the homes are so dependent 
upon them to carry on—but that is so every- 


where. Having visited some eight different 
groups I paid ten cents for a trip of twenty 
miles on the train back to wife and home, from 
where we saw the full moon of the eighth 
month, supposed to be a token of special favor 
and it was indeed a real favor to be at home 
again. 


2. The increase in numbers of Christians shows 
how, in spite of the economic depression, in spite of 
political unrest, in spite of all endeavours on the na- 
tional side to awaken religious of a specific kind, and 
in spite of the triumphant march of European godless-. 
ness, the Kingdom of God is on the increase, and the 
colours of our King are being carried from place to 
place and land to land. I. C. P. I. S. Geneva. = | 


Vacation Preaching Project 


S. Y. CHANG 


(Translated by 


URING THE summer vacation of 1939, 

| two gospel teams went from our 
college to two islands in the yellow 
sea. Hach band was composed of 
two pupils and one teacher from the Chosen 
Christian College. [ was with one team, and 
Dr. H. K. Karl was with the other. 

The two teams left Seoul together by train 
at2 p. m., July 15th. and arrived at Ongijin, 
Whanghaido, about 11 o’clock at night. The 
next day being Sunday, we broke our journey 
and did some ‘wayside sowing”. At the Ma- 
san church we were asked to take full charge 
of the morning service, which we did gladly 
with the result that there were some 200 
people in attendance who received a great 
spiritual blessing. 

In the afternoon of the same day, the two 
bands separated to go totheir respective islands 
for work. My band were to go to Changrin Do. 
Upon reaching Kyungsokang, the same place 
our gospel band of last year had spent a night, 
we again spent the night and preached in the 
local church to some 380 children, and a few 
men and women. 

As to the work of the two bands, I shall re- 
port but briefly on that of the other band on 
Unwha Do, and more fully of that of our own 
band. They began their work on July 16th, 
and with the splendid aid of the local church, 
the village school, the young men’s society, 
the fishermen’s guild, and all other similar 
organizations, Dr. Karl worked with his usual 
ability and zeal day and night preaching to 
large audiences of men and women, both 
young and old, all of whom received such 
pleasure and blessing of God’s grace as they 
had not had before and many accepted Christ 
for the first time. 

Our band took a small boat to Changrin Do, a 
place quite different from Unwha Do. As it 
was a place with no church and no knowledge 
28 
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of the Christian religion, the people were 
curious, even suspicious, concerning our pur- 
poses. As I landed, I stood alone looking 
toward the sun, and silently prayed, deter- 
mined that we should not depend upon our 
own wisdom and strength for the great tast 
ahead of us. I prayed, “Lord, if we may find 
but one of thy lost sheep and bring it back to 
thee, our work will not be in vain. Give us 
thy gracious guidance and help.” 

Upon the arrival of a boy to carry our loads, 
we repaired to the inn where we ate for a late 
lunch some bread we had prepared at Masan 
the day before, wondering all the while how 
we should begin our work. Feeling that it 
was necessary to obtain permission for our 
work and enlist such support as might be 
obtainable among the leaders of the village, 
we first visited the educational institutions of 
the island, especially the head teacher of one 
of the schools, Mr. TaiSun Lee. In that way, 
we told all about the purpose of our coming, 
and of the work we hoped to do for a few 
days, and respectfully urged the village offi- 
cials and leaders to support us. I was very 
grateful when the head teacher assured us 
that he would aid us in so far as he could. He 
immediately assisted us in obtaining rooms 
both for our living and working quarters,—a 
three kan building with a place large enough 
for indoor gatherings in time of rain. 

The next mornig, July 18th, we were able 
to begin our work, but the time did not seem 
opportune. The schools had already closed, 
but all the children were helping their parents 
in the fields, and had no leisure time for at- 
tending day-time meetings. I called the two 
college pupils to me and said, “Our purpose is 
to seek the lost sheep. We must somehow 
reach all these busy parents, these under- 
privileged young men and women, and all 
these pitiful, half clothed or naked children 
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who have had no chance to develope their 
character and natural ability.” 

At first, when we asked them to come they 
ran away, and even when we took them by 
the hand to lead them, they escaped, but little 
by little, as the days went by the children’s 
attendance increased. The two college pupils 
taught with so much enthusiasm and interest 
that children assembled early in the morning 
and forgot to go away. Wherever the students 
went the children followed, all the time learn- 
ing new things. In the. fields and along the 
sea-shore they followed, like sheep following 
a shepherd. 

After that, our pvrcblem was to get the 
adults to attend the night meetings, Early 
each morning, we, accompanied by the head 
teacher, went in every direction inviting the 
people to come that night. The first night 
about 30 children and 30 adults attended. At 
frst there were only 80 children for the day- 
time study, but these soon increased to 45 or 
50 each day. The second evening, 40 children 
and about 60 adulted came out to hear and 
address on ‘“Temperance’”—a very important 
subject for the moral life of any community. 
The second evening, sti]l more people came, 
and after listening to an address on “The 
Voice of God”, about 30 of them accepted 
Christ, a result for which we were profoundly 
grateful. The remaining days, though all-too- 
few, were equally blessed by the working of 
God’s spirit, and we felt that the harvest was 
indeed great but the labourers few, and pray- 
ed that God would raise up many workers, 

On the final night, the 25th of July, a speci- 
al program was arranged at which the boys 
and girls, who had not known one letter before 
we came nor a verse of song, sang ‘‘Precious 
Jewels”, and repeated verses they had learn- 
ed, besides making brief, simple testimonies, 
all of which pleased the parents and other 
adults. 

When we come to appraise the permanent 
results, our task is difficult. However,I gained 
some strong impressions, found much reason 
for gratitude, and laid some plans that may 


aid in conserving such results as there were, 
First, I was profoundly impressed and pleased © 
to find that, although these people, both old 
and young, and both men and women, arose 
very early in the morning and worked hard 
all day, knowing but work, never complained. 
Even such over-tired children, as slept too 
late, and were aroused and sent to work by. 
their parents, never spoke rudely to their 
fathers and mothers, so far as I could observe. 
My second observation disturbed me much. 
The young people and children seemed to” 
have litile or no ambition or ideals. Their 
working, day in and day out, seemed to destroy 
their understanding and deaden their feel- 
ings. We sympathized with them in this con- 
dition, and wondered who there was to lift 
their depressed souls and lead them out into 
the light of hope. : 
I further noted that the families and the 
society on the island seemed to have no 
melodies. Any people who have lost their 
songs, have lost their gratitude, their zest, 
and their hope in life. It-is indeed strange 
when children do not sing! : 
Who were we, with our own lack of faith 
and zeal, to bring salvation to the souls and 
reform to the lives of these poor people! We 
prayed earnestly to the God of all power for 
aid, and then went everywhere doing personal 
work—preaching to the labourers in the fields, 
to the ones cutting grass, carrying babies on | 
their backs, gathering fire-wood on the moun- 
tain sides, or herding oxen by the seashore—to 
one and all. we preached a simple, persuasive 
gospel, and we saw a new joy and hope arise 
in their hearts until happy songs arose. We 
could hear singing all over the island, singing 
by both men and women, by old age, youth, 
and childhood. 
But I was still greatly concerned as to how | 
these babes in Christ were to be led nearer to | 
Christ and nourished in the days to come after 
we had gone away. I, therefore, worked out 
the following plans:— 
(1) In order to care for the young boys 
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and girls, I selected 4 or 5 of the older chil 
dren, graduates of the local schools, and had 
the two college boys teach them something 
about teaching methods and story telling, so 
they could lead their friends and younger 
brothers and sisters. I gathered these boys 
together and urged them to do their work 
faithfully and become the salt and light of the 
island. From the tears in their eyes and the 
look on their faces, I felt sure that they would 
not fail. We then chose one promising young 
man as superintendent for the Sunday School 
and left things in his hands. 

(2) For the older people, we established as 
the leader a man who had had some experi- 
ence in the church in the past, and asked the 
busy schcol teacher to continue to do all in his 
power to preserve and develope the new 
group. Thus, with many mis-givings, we left 
the island to go to Unwha Do to join the other 
band. 


Here on the afternoon of July 26th, we had 
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a very pleasant farewell meeting, after which 
we returned to our homes, but these people 
and their needs are still upon our hearts and 
our constant prayer is that the seed that has 
been sown by the way-side and on the stony 
ground may not be entirely eaten by the birds 
of trampled under foot. We have sent them 
8 song books and 10 copies of the Psalms. 
We have, also, received a letter from them 
which reads in part as follows;- ‘We are 
meeting for worship as formerly. Although 
we must meet from house to house because 
we have no church building or other regular 
meeting place, with the spirit of regeneration 
we are determined to praise Ged. We thank 
Ged for his boundless grace.”’ 

When I read these comforting words I have 
again the feeling of gratitude, and I repeat the 
prayer that God may send labourers, not only 
to this island, but to the lost sheep all over 
this land of Chosen. 


World Missionary Statistics 


A new series of world missionary statistics has been 
published by the International Missionary Council. It 
is based on the figures for 1935, and its findings are in- 
teresting from several points of view. A total of 
27,577 European Protestant missionaries are at work 
in the whole world. In the service of the indigenous 
churches there are 97,044 ordained and unordained 
fully qualified native workers, of whom 14,045 are wo- 
men. ‘There are 100,886 native workers active in the 
educational work of missions and of the Church. Bap- 
tised native Christians number 10,971,066 in all, and to 
these must be added over two million who are being 
prepared for baptism or are having church instruction. 
In 63,158 elementary schools, 2,925,134 pupils are being 
educated. In addition there are 1,218 high and middle 
schools and hundreds of Bible schools, theological 
schools, teachers’ seminaries and colleges, with a total 
of well over 100,000 pupils. In 1,092 hospitals, 1,354 
native men and women doctors are at work, in addition 
to 912 Europeans, while over and above 1,232 European 
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sisters, there are 4,134 fully trained native sisters, as 
well as nearly 9,000 other natives engaged in hospital 
work. The total income of the Protestant missions 
amounts to $ 30,938,450. In comparison with the last 
statistics of this kind, which were issued in 1925, three 
facts may be mentioned: the number of European 
missionaries has been reduced, even though only by 
423. The income of the Protestant missions has fallen 
very considerably, from seventy to thirty-one million 
dollars, although it is true that the revenue obtained 
from parish sources, government grants, school fees, 
hospital income, has risen to $ 28,738,790. All figures 
that are of importance for the extension of the young 
churches show some essential increases, The number 
of native collaborators of all kinds has gone up by over 
33%, that of the pupils in the higher schools likewise 
by over 38% and that of the total number of indigen- 
ous Christians by 69%. 
I. C, P. I, S. Geneva. 


Early Experience with the Seoul Street Railway 


By J. H. Morris 


SORTY YEARS ago this summer seven 
= young men sailed from Seattle on a 
British freighter for Kobe. These 

<9 seven young men had been connected 
with the Market Sireet Railway System of 
San Francisco and were on their way to take 
charge of the new street railway just being 
constructed in Seoul. 

In the party were two mechanical engineers 
to take charge of the power plant, one me- 
chanic for car repairs, three motormen, and 
myself. The other six were to train men to 
do their specific tasks. I was to take charge 
of the system. 

We arrived in Kobe on July 17th; five days 
later we took the S. S. Genki Maru for Chem- 
ulpo travelling via Nagasaki, Fusan, and 
Mokpo finally arriving at Chemulpo on August 
second. After spending the night at Stewart’s 
Hotel, located over the Grocery and Provision 
Store, we took a small Japanese launch the 
next morning and sailed up the Han River ar- 
riving at Ryusan about six thirty in the even- 
ing. 

Taking rickshas from the river we arrived 
at Seoul about seven thirty, where we had 
dinner with ,Mr. H. R. Bostwick, President of 
the Seoul Electric Company. (The entire trip 
from Kobe to Seoul can now he made in about 
twenty-four hours; from Chemulpo to Seoul 
in an hour.—Editor) at that time Mr. Bostwick 
was living in the house of the late F.S. Miller, 
Mr. Miller being away on furlough. The house 
was located about where the present “Grey 
House” of the Methodist Mission now stands 
on Teido Street. 

My first task was to select suitable men to 
act as motormen and conductors and to have 
them taught their duties. Most of the men 
selected could understand and speak English, 
some having been taught by the late Dr. Un- 
derwood, others by Dr. Appenzeller in Pai 
Chai. 


At that time we had only a single track be- 
tween the East and West Gates of the city, 
with switches at certain points for passing. 
One switch was located near the Salvation 
Army Headquarters, one near Chongno and 
three others between Chongno and East Gate, 

No sooner had we made out time-tables than 
we struck our first problem. Timepieces were 
few, and most of our men did not know how 
to tell time on a watch. So we held night 
classes to instruct them in how to tell time. 
After a few of them could do this we had the — 
cars running on a schedule. : 

One of the most difficult problems we had — 
was to get the conductors and motormen to 
leave the end of the road on time. On one oc= 
casion I waited for ten minutes at Chongno 
and then walked nearly to the next switch be- 
fore acar came along. I learned that the mo- — 
torman’s brother had arrived from the coun- 
try and they had some business to talk over, 
and he was sorry that he was twenty minutes 
late. I had to let it be known that holidays 
without pay would be awarded to those who 
did not leave the terminal on time. 

Another problem was to get the people who 
rode the cars to keep their shoes on. They 
would leave them on the platform. This was 
an impossible situation as there were delays in 
finding shoes and shoes would fall off when 
rounding curves. It took us over a year to 
get the people to understand that this was one 
room where you must be impolite enough to 
keep your shoes on when you entered. 

During our second year we extended the 
road from the East Gate to the Queen’s Tomb, 
with a ticket office near where the Seiryori 
Railway Station now stands. I placed a young 
man by the name of Yun Ik Sik in charge of 
the ticket office. I noticed that every time I 
went on inspection trips, the ticket office was 
surrounded by a crowd of people arguing with 
Mr. Yun. Finally he asked to be transferred 
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to another job. It seemed that the country 
‘people who had always made ita practice to 
dicker on every sale found it difficult to under- 
stand why the ticket agent would not cut the 
‘announced price from five sen to four. 

I told Mr. Yun I was sorry for him but I 
thought he should keep his job and that every- 
one would soon understand. On my next trip 
a week later I found no arguments going on. 
Mr. Yun apologized and hoped I would not be 
angry with him for what he had done. He 
showed me a sign he had written which he 
‘said had fixed all the trouble. It read, “Fare 
to East Gate six sen !’’ They would ask fora 
reduction to five, Mr. Yun would give it and 
everybody was happy ! a 

During our second summer there was a 
great drought throughout the country, with 
avery small rice crop and a threatened famine, 
Some of the more superstitious got the idea 
that ihe Electric Power Station just inside the 
East Gate was built on the top of the Rain 
Dragon’s back. One night a mob gathered to 
tear down the power house and free the rain 
dragon. We kept the mob back with guns 
until we could get word to His Majesty, the 
Emperor. He promptly dispatched a company 
of soldiers to the spot and they remained on 
duty about a week, until the erroneous idea 
had. been dispatched from the minds of the 
people. 

During our third year we constructed the 
line from Chongno to the river at Ryusan. 
We transferred Mr. Yun from the East Gate 
line to the ticket office at the river. Mr. Yun 
had adopted the English name of John. I 
noted that his reports were now signed A. N, 
John. Iasked what it meant. He told me 
that A N. John stands for American Name 
John. 

Another problem arose as soon as we had 
extended the line out to the river. On hot 
summer nights the people got the habit of 


placing boards across the track and sleeping 
on the boards. The Company posted notices 
along the track warning against the practice. 
We also warned the motormen to be very care- 
ful at night on this part of the line. One night 
the last car from Ryusan killed a man sleeping 
on one of the boards. A large crowd gathered 
and the motorman realizing his danger started 
his car off at full speed. A quarter of a mile 
further on they ran over two more men. The 
car was derailed and the motorman and con- 
ductor fled for their lives. The mob of course 
completely destroyed the car. When we learn- ° 
ed of the trouble we hurried to the scene and 
fired revolvers into the air to scare the crowd 
and thus prevent them from doing further 
damage. Next day we learned that two peo- 
ple in running away had fallen into open wells 
and were drowned. 

One day while conferring with Mr. English 
at the Power House an aged man with a large 
beard came walking into the yard. He had 
come from the East Coast at Kangneung some 
two hundred miles away. He said he had 
heard visitors to Seoul teil of wonderful houses 
that were pulled along the street by means of 
a rope in the air and how people sat down in 
these houses and rode along the street and he 
had come to see for himself before he died. 
He wanted to know how the rope pulled the 
cars along. We took him all through the pow- 
er house and showed him boiler room, dyna- 
mos, etc. He marvelled at electric lights that 
would give light without first striking a 
match. 

When he left he said that ali he had been 
told was true, and that what he had seen was 
wonderful, However he was determined not 
to tell anyone in his home town what he had 
seen as he knew they would think he was tell- 
ing lies. He had always been a truthful man 
and he wanted his people to always think well 
of him! 


(EE al) GT icc erence 
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Some Suggestions on Learning Chinese Characters . : 


L. H. SNYDER 


T IS ENCOURAGING to note that so 
many of our missionaries are studying 
Chinese and that our younger mis- 
sionaries are making a serious effort 

right at the beginning of their language study 
period for this purpose. Only constant study 
hard work and constant drawing on your 
imagination will bring the desired results. 
Fortunately the number of Chinese Characters 
in common use today has been greatly reduced 
so that the task is not so formidable as it was 
years ago. A Systematic study will also make 
the task easier. 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLE IN THE GROWTH OF THE CHINESE WRITTEN 


aa 


t 
Dr. Karlgren in his Sound & Symbol of the 
Chinese Characters mentions several princi- 
ples showing the development of the written: 
language and gives many examples which are | 
well worth remembering. : 
In the first place Chinese was a pictorial | 
language—and the first characters were pic- | 
tures of the objects represented. Though the 
writing of these early picture character has} 
changed most of these early picture characters | 
are so commonly used that these should be the 
first learnt. (See Exhibit I). 


CHARACTERS-A PICTURE OF THE OBJECTS REPRESENTED 


EXHIBIT I EARLY PICTURE CHARACTERS ; 
Natural Phenonema Animal Kingdom Man & His Attributes — 
Sun A horse BB man K . 
moon B cow co ae woman kk 
fire K sheep = 21 child F 
water Ik Y dog KY baby 5a 
stream pi pig IK great A 
rain Bs fish ct body & 
earth (dirt) cs bird (longtailed) B eye B 
rock A bird (short-tailed) ear = 
metal & reptile ip mouth oO 
valley “ay heaven ec hand or 
tree A earth Hi two hands 4 
fruit us stars Fa thumb vf 
mountain Hy Growth of Civilization mind > 
bamboo "5 field ja strenoth w 
Implements well ° JF speech B 
bow 5 roof ey Abstract Ideas 
arrow Fe door FY up as ia 
carpenter squareer’s “I. palace “ down ¥ 
cart ii tower building po middle ise) 
shell (money) A (capital) right ra 
bow! il city wail Bs left Fe 
meat B silk (Thread) x return | 
fermented drinks 4 cloth ip walking 4 
stylus ae garments BK connection Nal 
book it board (bed) KH. high (tower) Bw 
drum She (left part of tree) north dé 
tablet KF 


(right pari of tree) 
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A great number of these earliest forms, call- 
ed by the Chinese ‘‘Images” are thus 3 or 4 
thousand years old. In their primitive stages 
they presented more full and detailed pictures 
which for convenience sake have been greatly 
reduced. Many of these refer to phenomena 
of nature, others denote plants and vegetable 
products, other relate to man and his attri- 
butes, many throw sidelights on the growth 
of civilization in ancient China. Characters 
depict food, drinking vessels, clothing, musical 
instruments and higher cultural elements, 
Picture characters were adapted to represent 


concrete cbhjects but how were abstract ideas 
to be represented ? Some of these were sym- 
bolized by drawings, sometimes the abstract 
idea was connected with the object in ques- 
tion e. g. word for tower (f§) thus means 
“‘high’’ and footprints (47) ‘‘walking,” pie- 
ture of two men standing back to back means 
“North”? (4k). This need to express abstract 
words was met ai first by what Dr. Karlgren 
terms the 2nd principal, viz the combination 
of two characters to form another. There 
are something over 1,000 of these, a few of 
which are given below. (Exhibit II). 


SECOND PRINCIPLE IN THE GROWTH OF CHINESE WRITTEN CHARACTERS, COMBINATION 
OF TWO PICTURE CHARACTERS TO FORM ABSTRACT WORD 


Exhibit I 


bright By 
individual - PE 
good af 
peace B 
friendship a 

see 5 
rest TK 
open Bal 
count (#) 
seize Wg 
prison Ik 

ery ae 
fear se 
beautiful 32 
spring im 
poor BR 
prisoner 1 
barbarian. Be 
son’s wife hig (RA) 


(daughter-in-law) 
slave 
store-house 
house 
single 
double 
male 
look 
heaven 
law 


Be oi OH SE RS AR A OS 


Combinations of Pictures 
sun and moon 
man and ox 
woman and child 
roof and woman 
two hands together 
man and eye 
man and tree 
two hands (removing bar of door) 
two hand, eye and bamboo and speech & ten 
ear and hand 
two dogs and speech 
dog and two mouths 
eyes and bird 
sheep and big 
white and water 
divide and shell (money) 
man and enclosure 
man and bow 
woman and. broom 


hand and maid 
shed and cart 

roof and pig 

bird and hand 

two birds and hand 
field and strength 
hand and eye 

one and great 
water and go 
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Still the need of new words to meet the 
growth of civilization was such that another 
principle was added, viz., the combination of 
two component parts; one called the “phonetic” 
which determines the sound or pronunciation 
of the character and the other the “radical” 
which determines the meaning. There are 
214 of these radicals or basic meaning charac- 
ters—from the one stroke characters to the 17 
stroke. characters—and the student should 
early in his study familarize himself with these 
radicals. More than 100 of these are so con- 
stantly used that no progress can be made 


EXHIBIT I. 
WRITTEN CHARACTERS, 


VIZ., COMBINATION OF PHONETIC AND RADICAL 


without a knowledge of them, Fortunately- 
however many of the characters given in Ex- + 
hibit I as Early Picture Characters are radi- 
cals. A list of these radicals, showing the : 
number of strokes of each character, is 
Korean meaning and the Korean pronunciation 
and the English meaning is shown in a boll 
recently prepared by the writer mentioned — 
below. Frequently the pronunciation of the 
new word so formed is slightly different as in 
the case of I. iL #1. A few examples of this 
method in given below (See Exhibit III). 


FEW ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE THIRD PRINCIPLE IN FORMING CHINESE 


Combinations thus formed 


Le Wz aL a 
Fi iy aaa Sse 
40 ¥- RY ¥ = 
FA 4] Afi 4) Bi ii 
452} Ay Ba i 
Ft RF 2 Fil ¥F 
= we LG ay 
FA AF * - K 
BA {BAA iB p58 
ap AVS ra ny 


w7t AS AS Se 
Bi oy] G i 
& ER 

in 

is in 

re of pe Ff ae 
Z D2rkt & Re 
e a Hy ay AF 
iB CES Be Ee ee 
TT det. B: tae 


Characters according to this principle are formed by the radical (basic ‘meaning charac- 
ter which determines the meaning of the combination) and the phonetic which determines 


the pronunciation. 

Today most of the words used are formed 
according to another principle,’ which is the 
combination of two distinct characters, the 
resultant is technically called, “jut##’’. Unless 
one learns the characters in these combinations 
it will be very difficult to read signs, books, 
or papers. The first few verses of the lst 
chapter of Mark contain the following words 
(QRH), THEE, AA(E, Ses, BBM, OER, BRU, 
EOE, GE, SPsi, (aR. 


The frequent use of these is found in every 


other verse and chapter, and likewise in all 
reading material today. In the book Handy 
Dictionary Note Book, published by the Chris- 
tian Literature Society, is contained as plendid 
collection of commonly used words ‘Hitz’? 
and these are conveniently and systematically 
arranged. In endeavoring to remember these 
words the following list may be helpful and by 
the same method new combinations can be im- 
pressed on your memory, (See Exhibit IV). 
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Exhibit IV 

nowledge $y know & know 

enter byt middle & middle 
yrace KAR grace & grace 

ybundance fief plenty & rich 
honest Tis straight & straight 
labor 2%) work & strength 
capacity je fixed (number of) & 

persons 

full iis 8 filled & persons 
faith f24) faith & look up 
rumour je wind & word 
late (delayed) 3#3€ late & postpone 
accident Hie work & because of 
waiting-room #43 wait, together & room 
shop BIE sell & store 
newspaper 37H new (things) & to hear 
work 3332 work & business 
factory TE work & place 
career ASHE past & bistory 
best #2 very & good 
recently seit very & recent 
watch heS+ time & measure 


MOST WORDS TODAY ARE EXPRESSED BY THE COMBINATION OF TWO CHARACTERS, THE 
COMBINATION OR RESULTANT IS TECHNICALLY KNOWN AS ji 


Combination of Characters Forming 


Words 


population AQ man & mouth 
time St light & shadow 
fashion wets flowing & going 
age FeFk «spring & autumn 
youth fave green & spring 
neutrality mw middle & standing 
circumstance 3% event & feeling 
preach’ =>%r word & teach 
colonize Ai Fe plant & people 
telegram bE electricity & report 
inspiration fs ay, soul & feeling 
sympathy lal same & feeling 
optimism S37 =~enjoyment & see 
activity 7h) «living & moving 
learning SS] study & ask 
improvement [aj_E face about & up 
enthusiasm #tty hot & mind 
suggestion fas dark & show 
operation ij hand & skill (art) 
gospel fizF blessing & sound 
monotony igi single & tune 
good friend 442, know & me (myself) 


“What is Religion ?” 


F. T. BORLAND 


HAVE HEARD the Word “Religion’’ 
used so often and in so many curious 
ways'recently, that I have almost be- 
fs) come tired of the very sound of it. 
And this i is in spite of the fact that I am tech- 
nically denominated as a “minister of religion” 
on census forms, and in other similar places. 
Whenever I fill in an official form which has a 
column headed ‘‘Religion”’, Iam tempted, and 
sometimes I succumb to the temptation, to 
write ‘‘Christian’’ instead of “Presbyterian” 
which is expected of me. Which simply goes 
to prove what has become more and more 
obvious to me of late, namely that we need to 
use the word “‘religion” with more discrimina- 
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tion, or else cease to useit at all. Personally 
I should think it nothing but gain if we were 
to abolish the adjective “religious” completely 
from our vocabulary at least insofar as we 
commonly use it synonymously with the word 
“Christian”. If any one of my readers will 
stop for a moment and reflect I am sure he 
will be impelled to realise just how vague and 
indetinite the term “religious’”’ really is. If 
any evidence is needed we can find it in Acts 
17:22, where the marginal reading is “religi- 
ous” while the reading in the text is ‘‘super- 
stitous”., On the other hand the word Chris- 
tian if only we could redeem it from its own 
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degeneration in Western countries, could be- 
come a word full of rich and definite meaning. 

As for the word “religion’’ itself, I think per- 

haps there may be a place for it in our lan- 
guage, though there is great danger in using 
any word which is so notoriously difficult to 
define. Of course, in speaking in the plural of 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, 
etc. it is difficult to avoid using the word “relig- 
ions’. The danger about that is that uncon- 
sciously, by grouping these diverse things to- 
gether we tend to think of them as being es- 
sentially the same, whereas the only thing 
they have in common is such a very small 
least common denominator, and withal so 
vague and general, that it is as if we were to 
speak in one breath of a liver fluke, a flea and 
an elephant, because they are all members of 
the animal kingdom. 
' Personally I find that the more I experience 
of life, and the more muddled and puzzling it 
becomes, the less am I concerned with trying 
to define the word “religion’’, and the more am 
I concerned with trying to work out in thought 
and action the implications of the word “Chris- 
tian”. Moreover the more I read my Bible 
the more am I amazed at those who profess 
to find in Jesus just another of the world’s 
great “religious” leaders, “founder of a reli- 
gion’’ rather than “Revealer of God’’. 

There is the crux of the matter. As soon as 
we bring in the name of “God” we find our- 
selves soaring beyond the realms of our “com- 
parative study of philosophies and religions’’ 
into an objective realm inhabited by “Jehovah” 
the great “‘I am”. If “religions” may be de- 
fined as a variety of human efforts to seek and 
find God, then Christianity is not a religion, 
It is something completely and qualitatively 
different. It isa revelation of God’s efforts 
to seek and save lost humanity. 

There are some thinkers within the Christian 
Church who write and talk as+if Plato, the 
greatest of the world’s philosophers, and Paul 
the greatest of the world’s missionaries, if 
only they had been able to meet in the flesh, 
would have found that they had much in com- 
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mon. In truth although they may have share 
a common culture, and though their know+ 
ledge of nature may alike have been profound.) 
they would have been poles apart in their 
point of view, their point of approach to life: 
and all its mysteries. Plato’s was the world’ 
greatest philosophical system, worthy to rank: 
with the world’s religious systems such as 
Hinduism, Buddhism and the rest. Paul’s 
was ho system, man made, which sought to 
find and explain the ultimate. It was a halt- 
ing, stumbling, sometimes incredibly involved, 
attempt to explain in human terms to human 
understandings, that ineffable thing which is 
God’s revelation of Himself in Jesus Christ. , 
It simply clouds the issue to talk of Paul’s: 
writings as if they were an attempt to make a 
philosophical basis for the ‘‘religion” founded | 
by Jesus. . 

The difference, put briefly, between Chris- 
tianity and any other system of religion or ' 
philosophy, is that “Christianity” is alone ob- 
jective in the true and complete sense. They 
are all subjective, though some of them do 
claim to be able to pass from the starting 
place of the subjective to the goal of objectivi- 
ty. I have no profound knowledge of any of 
these systems, but if we take Buddhism as 
typical, it seems to me that we can find the 
logical conclusion of attempts to reach the ob- 
jective from the side of the subjective. For 
in Buddhism when all that is human, all that 
is subjective, is stripped away as it must be 
if perfection is to be reached, we discover 
that perfection to be in its very essence— 
Nothing—"Nirvana”—the apotheosis of nega- 
tion. 

I once heard Dr. W. R. Maltby, a Yorkshire- 
man with a sense of humour describe the hu- 
man search for God in terms of the search for 
a malefactor by a posse of police with their 
bloodhounds and all the paraphernalia of the 
chase. “They think they know just where he 
is and they gradually close in quietly and 
stealthily approaching the point until—behold; 
they find themselves looking into one another’s 
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foolish faces’. The search for God, unil- 
umined by the Revelation from God, is apt to 
2nd in pure subjectivity. Christianity begins 
‘rom the other end,—a God who is real, in 
fact the original and supreme Reality, from 
whose creative will all other reality is derived, 
seeking His creatures in love in order to win 
their free allegiance to Himself. If He had 
willed it He might have bound them to Him- 
self from the beginning in chains of grim ne- 
cessity, but the Kingdom He desires to es- 
tablish is a free Kingdom bound only by the 
inner necessity of loyalty to ultimate Truth, 
[hus Christianity rightly understood begins 
from objective reality, and so is able to reach 
a consummation which is objectively real. 

To put this all very simply, and in the form 
of a personal question to all ‘“‘religious’’ per- 
sons, ‘Do you, or do you not believe not only 
that God is, but that God is Supreme and will 
conquer, even if every man, woman and child 
in the whole world were to deny Him, and 
every society be founded on a denial of Him ?”’ 
“Or do you believe that in some way God’s 
existence, or if not His existence, at least His 
power to effect His will, depends on the exist- 
ence here on earth of a visible Church, of other 
visible Christian institutions, or of certain hu- 
nan forms of organisation?” If the former, 
your religion is objective; if the latter, sub- 
lective—and forever bound up in a circle of 
subjectivity. \ 

My claim is that Christianity is the only 
ruly objective religion because I believe that 
God (the God who reveals Himself in Christ) 
s the only true object in the ultimate sense. 
[hat does not mean that I am an idealist of the 
3erkeleyian type. I believe the world about 
ne is real, and not simply depedent: on my 
chought or observation. But the reality of the 
world and the things in it is derivative from 
ind dependent on the creative will of the one 
ind only true God. 

The thing that now remains to be said is 
his. The great rivals to Christianity today 
ire not the so-called ethnic religions with their 
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subjectivity, but the pseudo.religions which 
claim objectivity. The subtlety of their at- 
tack on Christianity lies in their disclaimer of 
the name “religion” while demanding all from 
their adherents that any religion has ever 
claimed, and more than many religions would 
dare to claim. When a man’s complete and ul- 
timate devotion and loyalty is claimed by any 
person or organisation which does not repre- 
sent the living God, then there has been set up 
a rivalry which Christianity can never brook 
or sanction. 

Put in simple language this simply means 
that the first commandment remains what it 
has ever been, “Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me’’. And the word “gods’’ must be 
given the very widest meaning to include 
every created thing, and every idea conceived 
by the mind of man which dares to claim com- 
plete and objective loyalty. 

Of course Christianity means a great deal 
more than that I have been treating the 
question rather from the point of view of its 
philosophical than its ethical implications. 
But unless the unique objectivity of God is 
maintained, the unique and absolute ethic 
which is the fruit of Christ’s free Spirit, be- 
comes a mere ideal, an abstraction incapable 
of application to the hurly-burly of real life. It 
was Charles Kinsley who wrote, ‘Be good 
sweet maid, and let who will be clever.”’ 

It is certainly true that cleverness is not 
enough. It is true even that cleverness is in 
no way essential to goodness and of really 
very little importance in the world at all. But 
it is also true that simple ‘‘goodness”’ isn’t as 
simple as it sounds. It depends at the very 
least on a certain modicum of spiritual percep- 
tion, by which, even though in the simplest 
terms, the truth can be perceived, grasped 
hold of, and allowed to work itself out into 
good actions. Good actions are not spontane- 
ously generated. They are always the fruit, 
not necessarily the fruit of deep thinking, but 
always the fruit of a right relationship to ul- 
timate reality ; in other words, to God. 


The Religions of the World* 


HE TWELVE leading religions of the 
world which have persisted through 
a succession of centuries are, in the 
order of their origin: Animism, 

Hinduism, Judaism, Shinto, Zoroastrianism, 

Taoism, Jainism, Buddhish, Confucianism, 

Christianity, Islam, and Sikhism. 
Numerically, Christianity has the largest 

following of any religion, with more than 

twice as many adherents as Confucianism, the 
next largest. 

The 1937 World Almanac gives the following 
statistics : 

Christianity, 682 million ; Confucianism and 
Taoism, 351 million (about 43 million of these 
are Taoists) Hinduism, 230 million, Islam, 209 
million (most authorities give 240 million, 
placing Islam third in the list); Buddhism. 150 
million ; Animism, 186 million ; Shinto, 25 mil- 
lion; Judaism, 15 million. The number of ad- 
herents of the three religions not listed by the 
World Almanc are commonly estimated as: 
Sikhism, 3 million ; Jainism, 1 million ; Zoroa- 
strianism, one hundred thousand. 

Islam is the only religion which started in 
opposition to Christianity. 

Only three of these religions claim to have 
a universal claim on mankind—Islam, Bud- 
dhism and Christianity. Islam ‘excludes its 
women, approximately half its adult followers, 
from full participation in its privileges and 
responsibilities. 

Four religions are strictly monotheistic: 
Islam, Sikhism, Judaism and Christianity. 
Only Christianity presents a loving deity who 
actively seeks the redemption of the world and 
who is represented in human history by a 
Person of the same high moral character and 
purpose. 

Four non-Christian religions claim in some 
form supernatural birth for their founders: 
Buddhism, Taoism, Jainism, and Zoroastrian- 
ism. 

All the living religions, except Animism, 
have sacred scriptures: Hinduism, the Vedas; 
Judaism, The Law, The Prophets and The 


-am good; 


Sacred Writings; Shinto, Ko-ji-k ki (The Ree i 
cords of Ancient Matters) and Nihon-gi (The | 
Chronicles of Japan); Zoroastrianism, ‘ve 
Taoism, Tao-Teh- King (The Canon of Reaso 
and Virtue); Jainism, the Angas; Buddhism, 
Tripitaka (Three Baskets); Confucianism, The 
Five Classics, and The Four Books ; Christi- 
anity, the Bible ; Islam, the Koran; Sikbism, 
the Granth. 
All report same miraculous happenings of 
religious import in connection with the life of 
the founders. : 
Seven religions have teachings approximat- 
ing the Golden Rule as teaching right relations 
with others. tooo 
Hinduism: “Do naught to others which, if 
done to thee, would cause thee pain, this is 
the sum of duty 4: 
Buddhism : “Tn five ways should a clans 
man minister to his friends and familiars.... 
by treating them as he treats himself’’. . 
Confucianism: ‘‘ What you do not want 
done to yourself, do not do unto others”. ; 
Taoism: To those who are good to me, I 
and to those who are not good to | 
me, Iam also good. And thus all get to be 
good”, i 


Zoroastrianism: ‘That nature only is good 


_when it shal! not do unto another whatever is” 


not good for its own self’’, 
Judaism: ‘‘Whatsoever thou wouldest that 


men should not do unto thee, do not do that 


to them”. 

Christianity : “All things therefore what- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, 
even so do ye also unto them’’. 

There is a like precept in Greek philosophy: 
‘Do not do to others what you would not wish 
to suffer yourself’. 

All living religions hold some belief concern- 
ing a future existence, though they differ 
widely as to its character and even concerning 
its desirability. 

D. R. E. Hume, in summing up the essential 
features of Christianity which are not paral- 
leled among all the religions of the world, 
states three distinct characteristics i in terms of 
the Christian belief concerning God: (1) In> 
God there is something eternal (God as the 
creator and universal, loving Father); (2) ing 
God there is something historic (the incarna- 
tion of God in the Son, Jesus Christ); (3) In 
God there is something progressive (the con- 
tinuing, available, transforming presence, 


known as “The Holy Spirit”’).—World Call. 
*Missionary Review of the World, April 1938. 


The Protestant Church in Chosen 


The meeting of district superintendents of the Ko- 
rean Methodist Church was held on both days of Dec- 
ember 19 and 20th. Reports were made of the activi- 
ties of the past year and plans for the new year. In 

regard to the relief work for the drought province, 

“every district was urged to contribute a generous share 
for the needy work. Two significant decisions were 
made for activities of the coming year of 1940, which 
happens to be the tenth anniversary of the founding of 
the Korean Methodist Chureh. An evangelistic cam- 
paign for doubling the membership of the church will 
be carried on, and also a financial campaign for a 
church endowment, goal being two hundred thousand 
yen. 

A special institute for kindergarten teachers of the 
Methodist Church, was held at the new building of the 
Social Center, Seoul, for four days at the beginning of 
the new year. Sixty seven teachers from many local- 
ities met together. Various courses for rekindling 
and strengthening their ideals and methods of training 
children, were given by specialists in their respective 
fields. Beside professional studies, services were held 
and they were a source of fresh inspiration to all who 
attended. The kindergarten teachers went back to 
their fields with renewed strength and determination 
to serve little children and parents. The meetings 
were especially beneficial to those who are located in 
rural parts, where the teachers lack the chance of get- 
ting inspiration and encouragement. Kindergarten 
work is one of the pioneering enterprises of the 
church, and it is still carried on largely by churches. 
It is necessary, therefore, to give careful consideration 
and thought for this worthy work. It is sincerely hop- 
ed that a yearly institute like this for all kindergar- 
tens, will be held under church auspices. 

Mr. Keu-whan Mun, of Heungsoo Won Presbyterian 
Church, Whanghai Province, was very active in 
church and educational work in that city. He always 
contributed generously for these institutions having 
founded the Presbyterian Church there, and one boy’s 
school as wellasa kindergarten. These he financed 
many years. Mr. Mun becamea Christian when he 
was thirty five years old. Before he passed away re- 
cently at the age of 82, he set aside fifteen thousand 
yen for various philanthropic purposes among which 
the church shared a prominent part. One significant 
gift was that of one thousand yen for the building of a 
new Presbyterian church at Ahun Chung, Seoul, a 
thickly populated distric where Sunday services for 
Jarge gatherings are held ina thatched hut. The news 


of the gift brought forth gifts from others, and it will 
not be long before there will be a fine church. It is 
not only the financial side of the gift, but the fact that 
a Korean layman gave so generously that has exerted 
a great motivating influence upon other Christians. 

A celebration in honor of the unification of three 
Methodist groups in U.S. A., was held in the chapel 
of the Social Center the evening of January 19th, 
Bishop Moore presiding, The gathering of all Metho- 
dist missionaries with many Korean visitors who are 
vitally connected with mission institutions, was very 
impressive. Bishop Moore deliverod a forceful ad 
dress, and the sense of thanksgiving for the divine 
Grace which led to the unification which seemed so im- 
possible for many years, was very strongly manifested. 
The final union of the mother churches in America and 
the centralization of missionary enterprises under one 
management will bring forth greater results than be- 
fore. 

At the Methodist Seminary at Sapunga, Manchukuo, 
there was organized a missionary society for the 
worthy purpose of evangelization of Mongolians in 
Mongolia. Rev. Yun Tai Lee, who left that city for 
Mongolia for that purpose five years ago, met martyr- 
dom about three months ago, after he had gained more 
than one hundred converts. When the news was re-. 
ported to the church in Sapunga, the staff and students 
of the Seminary courageously decided to continue the 
work and take care of the congregation. Many Chris- 
tian laymen pledged themselves to help in this very 
commendable work. 

The Christian News, the only interdenominational 
Weekly in Korea, which is published in Seoul, has 
been remarkably successful, for the seventy-second 
issue was published this week, even though the work 
has been carried on through many financial difficulties. 
It has served, and is serving well asa news organ of 
the church, In order to strengthen it financially, the 
periodical is planning to establish a joint stock com- 
pany, and if itis substantially supported by generous 
Christians, the paper will be on a firm basis, 

Mr. Nakada, son of the late Bishop of the Japanese 
Methodist Church, and a specialist on religious music, 
delivered a lecture on the subject, when he happened 
to be in Seoul in the early part of the year. The 
meeting was held at the Central Church, with a large 
group in attendance. A movement which will improve 
church singing, will be a great help for a more dynamic 
and worshipful gathering. 
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THE KOREA MISSION FIELD 


Contributors’ Column 


Rev. George H. Winn, D. D. of the Northern Pres- 
byterian Mission has been an itinerating missionary in 
Korea for over thirty years. He is a ‘‘second gener- 
ation’’ missionary of Japan, his father, the late 
Yhomas C. Winn, D. D. having served there for more 
than forty years. — 

Rev. S. W. Chang is. student pastor in the Chosen 
Christian College. He spent some years in the U. S. 
“A. where he took his theological training at Union 
Seminary, New York, 

Mr. J. H. Morris came to Korea in 1899 and after 
forty years in business in Seoul, retired and returned 
to the U. S. A. His present address is 30 Hider Ave, 
Milbrae Highland, Calif. Mr. and Mrs. Morris greatly 
endeared themselves to all Occidental residents in 
Korea for their unfailing kindness and courtesies. 

Rev. F. T. Borland of the Australian Presbyterian 
Mission, after ten years on the field, has just resigned 
on account of the continued ill-health of Mrs. Borland. 
He had become a very valued worker whom Korea 
regrets to lose. 

Mr. Lloyd H. Snyder is treasurer of the Southern 
Methodist Mission and a teacher in the Chosen Chris- 
tian College. He came to Korea in 1907. His study 
of Chinese characters has been a useful study in his 
educational work, first in Songdo and during recent 
years in Seoul. Although Mr. Snyder’s article is long 
we think it better to publish it all in one number. 


Notice 


Information regarding SORAI BEACH COTTAGES, 
travel, expenses, etc. may be secured by addressing 
Dr. H. H. Underwood, Seoul, Korea. 


Additional Corrections 
(Federal Council Prayer Calendar) 


Jan. 5th, Miss Grace E. Alt. 

Add title, ‘‘R. N.” 
Mar. 20th, Rev. & Mrs, A. D. Clark, 

Change ‘‘Katherine’’ to ‘‘Kathleen” 
April 4th, Rev. & Mrs. J. Y. Crothers 


Add: ‘‘Andong’’ 
May 21th, Rev. & Mrs, H. H. Henderson. 
: Add: ‘‘Taiku’’, 


Nov. 9th, Rev. & Mrs. D. A. Swicord. 
Change ‘‘Chinju’’ to ‘“‘Chunju’’, 
On page 29 of the Directory, insert at the top of the 
page. 
J. H. Morris & Co. 


Mr. & Mrs. J. H. Morris Absent 


Our New Editors 


At a meeting of the Editorial Board of the Korea 
Mission Field on Jan. 24, 1940, the Rev. E. W. Koons, 
D. D. was elected Associate Editor to succeed Rev. R. 
C. Coen who will be going on furlough. 

Dr. Koons will be associated with Miss Alice R. Ap- 
penzeller, Pd. D., Editor-in-Chief. 
the new editors will take charge beginning with the 
April Number. 

We bespeak for these experienced workers the 


- 


It was agreed that . 


hearty co-operation of all our fellow Missionaries and 


other friends of this magazine. 


Notes and Personals 


Independent Presbyterian Church Board 
Births 


January 16, 1940, to Rev. & Mrs. Bruce F. Hunt, 
Harbin. David Blair Hunt & Mary Allen Hunt. 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Resignations 
Rev. J. Gordon Holdcroft, D. D., & Mrs. Holdcroft. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Left on Furlough 
Dr. & Mrs. L O. McCutchen, Chunju. 


New Mission Organized 


Methodist Missionaries in Korea met at the Center 
Building, Seoul, January 17th-20th and organized the 
Korea Mission Council of the Methodist Church. The 
Council will take the place of the former M. B. and M. 
E. South Missions and of the W. F. M.S. Bishop 
Arthur J. Moore presided. : 

Rev. W. E. Shaw was elected Chairman and Miss 
Kate Cooper Vice-Chairman. The Council will be 
formally inaugurated after the Constitution is ap- 
proved by the new Mission Board next May. Mean- 
while the constituent bodies will continue to function 
as before. Articles bearing on this union will appear 
in the April issue. 


PLEASE Note.—We will mail marked copies that are 
ordered if a mailing list is furnished us, Also ex- 
tra copies or any article may be printed if the 
order is received with the article or before the first 
of the month in which it appears. 
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70 NEW PARISHES OF 300 BELIEVERS EACH YEAR 


180,640 sor 
NEW BELIEVERS IN NINE YEARS 


Is the record of the Presbyterian Church of Korea. 


WOULD YOU BE INTERESTED TO KNOW 


the “secret” of this ? 
Read the new book 


“THE NEVIUS PLAN OF MISSION WORK IN KOREA” 


By 
CHARLES ALLEN CLARK, Ph. D., D. D. 


The ‘‘secret’’ is a most open one. This is distinctly a ‘‘Bible Believing 
Church.’”’ Out of that naturally comes a wonderful amount of soul-winning self- 
propagation, and that leads to self-support and naturally to self-government. 
Behind it ali is the great driving force which comes from an acceptance of the 
Bible as God’s Book of Authority. There are 341,700 total adherents in the 
Church. 178,313 of them in 1926 turned aside from their business at least once 
to attend a week-long, all-day Bible Class. 344,268 were enrolled in Sunday 
Schools. 10,000 paid more than a day’s wages to enroll in a New Testament Bible 
Correspondence Course and two days’ wages for the Old Testament. The poverty 
of this nation is appalling, yet, in 1936, these Christians gave the equivalent of 
two and one half million days’ wages. This Bible emphasis has driven them 
to do Foreign Mission work in China and Home Mission work in Manchuria, 
Japan and elsewhere among their own nationals. The first qualification required 
of a pastor is that he be a soul winner. Of course no member of the Church 
touches or has anything to do with liquor. No man who smokes can be an Elder 
or pastor in the Church. When they want missionaries to send abroad, they 
never ask for volunteers, for they know that every pastor is already a volunteer 
and ready to go. 

This book is not the opinions of any one person, but documented history 
over a period of fifty years. Read it and see what great things the Lord is 
doing in Korea. 1939-40 Conditions in the Church are difficult but the Church still 
lives and will live. (Postpaid Price ¥ 5.00 In America $ 2.00) 
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RELIGIONS OF OLD KOREA 


The only complete book ever written on this subject and the only one that 
will ever be written, as much of the old data is disappearing. Only a few 
remaining copies of the publisher’s stock left. Explains the connection between 
religions of China, Japan and Siberia. ¥ 4,00 per volume. 


On sale at the Christian Literature Society, Seoul, Korea. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY OF KOREA 
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ioe PUBLISHERS AND 
an DISTRIBUTORS OF 
a CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 
FB. 


KOREAN JAPANESE ENGLISH 


Established June 25 1890 as a Union Christian Enterprise. 
Represents all the Missions in the Federal Council ; 
Also the Korean Methodist and Presbyterian Churches. 
The only Union Christian Publishing organization in Korea. 
We list over 700 Titles of our own besides as many more of other 


organizations. Jubilee June 25 1940. 


OUR SOCIETY’s PUBLICATIONS | §f ppITORIAL & PUBLISHING 
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C Many Importa bject: + 
over may penal : nt Subjects ENDOWMENT FUND. ry 

Apologetics Agriculture =| 
Bible Helps Care of Children We are establishing this fund # 
Devotional Evangelical so that the price of books may be % 
Homileties Personal Work = 
Sastaioey dicwarishie as ior as poneinie for the masses. 2 
Temperance Prayer This growing Fund now amounts x 
Commentaries Church History 5 i 

a ae ibevekolber to more bea ¥ pepeettines Life a 

AK Biographies Children’s Books Membership fees and special con- Ro 

on Stories Bible History tributions are added to it. Have a 
New Believers Second Coming ; : ae 

i a Catechumens Teacher Training you sent in YOURS ? ae 

Tip a 

i % 

— 8 TWO SLOGANS FOR THE JUBILEE YEAR: f 

= & 

bo E “Fifty Thousand Yen Endowment by the Fiftieth Anniversary.” 2 

* Mission Organizations, and Friends everywhere are asked to help. 
S “Fifty Yen for the Fiftieth Anniversary.” 

x Missionaries and others of like mind are asked to enroll as Donors for 

a this Special Fund. 

e For 1940 we also need funds for publishing some of the 17 


Manuscripts we have on hand waiting for publication. 


